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WORKSHOPS 


The first organized professional education activity under 
the name of a workshop was conducted at Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1936. The second was held at Sarah Lawrence 
College the following year. Since that time literally hun- 
dreds of workshops have been conducted in all parts of the 
United States. A good many thousand teachers have par- 
ticipated in these workshops. Most of these workshop par- 
ticipants will testify that there are values inherent in a good 
workshop that are not readily obtainable from convention- 
al courses, practicums, or seminars. 

Obviously there is no magic in a name. Equally obviously, 
there has not been and there never should be a static, un- 
changing concept of the meaning, criteria, and standards of 
a workshop. It is a literal truth that no two workshops are 
alike, nor should they be. The specific purposes for which a 
workshop is organized, the membership, the physical set- 
ting and environment, the period of time, the human and 
the financial resources available, all these and many other 
conditioning factors inevitably conspire to make each work- 
shop different from all others. 

It also is true, however, that all persons, institutions and 
organizations that assume responsibility for conducting 
workshops should recognize a professional and ethical re- 
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sponsibility for the nature and quality of the product that 
they label a workshop. A workshop is not a course, a con- 
ference, an institute, a symposium. If it is in fact to be one 
of those things it should be correctly labeled and not called 
a workshop. Sometimes the incorrect label is attached be- 
cause of ignorance. 

The Sixth Annual Higher Education Conference spon- 
sored by the Department of Higher Education, New York 
University, was organized for the purpose of facilitating 
an exchange or experiences, views, and opinions regarding 
workshops. The papers presented at that Confernce and 
some of the discussion that took place are presented in this 
number of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY in 
the hope that they may be of service in improving the 
quality of workshops, in effecting a general agreement re- 
garding characteristics, criteria, and standards for work- 
shops, and in encouraging the further development of 
workshops in in-service and graduate teacher education. 


ALONZO F. MYERS 




















WHAT MAKES A GOOD WORKSHOP 
| Walter A. Anderson 
I 


BACKGROUND OF THE WORKSHOP MOVEMENT 


The ‘workshop movement” in teacher education dates 
back to 1936 when some 35 teachers of science and mathe- 
matics worked together for six weeks at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. They all were teachers from the 30 secondary 
schools then cooperating in the “Eight Year Study” of the 
relation of secondary schools and colleges. This first work- 
shop resulted in such marked changes in ideas and practices 
of the participants that a second workshop of 126 teachers 
from a wider range of subject field was held during the 
summer of 1937 at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville. 

It is interesting to note that many of you here present 
have attended the Higher Education Workshop conducted 
by New York University at Sarah Lawrence College each 
June. Professor Alonzo Myers, the coordinator, tells me 
that approximately 500 representatives of colleges and uni- 
versities have participated in these Workshops during the 
past four summers and that the 1951 Workshop in Higher 
Education is now being planned. 

Since 1936 educational workshops have spread widely 
throughout the United States and to some foreign lands. 
In fact the term is often misused for almost any kind of 
course or conference because the label seems to have draw- 
ing power. Almost all teacher training institutions have ex- 
perimented with some kind of workshop and in several the 
movement has been highly developed. For example New 
York University during the past few years has offered a 
variety of workshops both on and off campus. 

Workshop in Higher Education 

Workshop in Educational Leadership 

Workshop on United Nations and International Un- 

derstanding 
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Workshop in Secondary Curriculum and Guidance 

Workshop in Human Relations Studies 

Workshop in Elementary Education 

Workshop in Childhood Education 

Workshop in School Administration 

Workshop in Adult Education Leadership 

Workshops in curriculum, elementary and secondary 

education conducted in public school systems 

Workshops in international relations and foreign cul- 

tures carried out in other countries. 

The Workshop as one means of in-service education is 
no longer in its infancy. It is a tried and tested procedure 
which has been the subject of experimentation and research 
in many colleges, universities, and public school systems. 
Also it has been tried out and evaluated in great national 
studies such as: 


“Eight Year Study” by the Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

Cooperative Study in General Education 

Cooperative Study of Teacher Education 

Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools 
American Council on Education 

Michigan Community Health Project 
Kellogg Foundation 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Studies 

Michigan Study of the Secondary School Curriculum 


Public school systems use the workshop extensively in 
their in-service programs. Among them are Denver, Des 
Moines, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Springfield, Missouri, 
and Battle Creek, Michigan and many others. 

Also several national professional organizations have 
encouraged workshops through experimentation, sponsor- 
ship and research. Among them are: 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the National Education Association 

Association for Childhood Education 

Progressive Education Association 

American Council on Education. 


One point should be clear. Those of us who have partic- 
ipated in Workshops for several years do not consider them 
panaceas for all aspects of professional education. There is 
a place for the lecture course, the discussion course, the 
problems course, the laboratory course, the seminar. There 
is also a place for the Workshop. It provides a unique op- 
portunity to demonstrate to students and especially to those 
in service how they may live effectively with their students. 
Also the Workshop provides a unique opportunity to learn 
to use democratic group processes in attacking practical 
problems. 

Let’s take a look at the essential characteristics of the 
workshop and the features that make a good workshop. 


I} ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORKSHOP 


In 1940 the University of Chicago Press published a 
small volume entitled Professional Education for Expe- 
rienced Teachers—The Program of the Summer Work- 
shops. This book by Kenneth L. Heaton, William G. 
Camp and Paul G. Diederich was based on the results of 
five years of experimentation with workshops. The essen- 
tial characteristics of educational workshops listed in 1940 
are equally pertinent today. 

“1. The participant is given an opportunity to make an 
intensive study of an interest which has arisen out of his 
experience as a teacher. 

“2. The participant shares in planning a program of 
individual and group activity designed to meet his needs 
and those of his fellow workshoppers. 
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“3. The participant is prcvided with easy access to the 
services of various staff members representing a variety of 
kinds of assistance. 


“4, Formal and informal association with other par- 
ticipants of varied backgrounds contributes to the partici- 
pant’s thinking on his specific problems, broadens his gen- 
eral professional orientation, and provides opportunity for [ 
experiences in co-operative activities. 


“5. An effort is made to interest the participant in the 
whole child, the whole school and the whole community. 


“6. The participant’s total experience as he studies a 
specific interest or problem tends to prepare him for the 
solution of other professional problems in the future. 


“7. Since workshops have been concerned not only with 
the professional problems of the teacher but with his life 
as an individual, efforts have been made to afford oppor- 
tunities for balanced living.” 


ili WHAT MAKES A GOOD WORKSHOP 


In preparing for this talk your speaker decided to ask 
a number of his associates here at New York University 
who are experienced in workshops to list the most important 
features that make a good workshop. Their ideas plus 
those which come from my ten years as a staff member 
in workshops are presented. The ten major features listed 
below together with the several sub-points under each 
should be helpful in planning, operating, and evaluating 
workshops in school systems and colleges. 


1. The purposes and scope of the workshop should be 
carefully defined as the bases for: 
Selecting staff members and consultants 
Admission of participants 
Determination of problems and topics for consideration 
in general sessions and smaller study groups 
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Selecting the workshop center 

Providing learning aids and materials 

Canvassing community resources which may be useful 

Publicizing the workshop 

Making arrangements for housing, meals, recreation 
and financing. 

Providing for flexible, informal working conditions 

As one of my associates put it, “The purposes of a work- 
shop should be in keeping with the expressed needs of the 
participants rather than on what someone says they should 
have.” 


2. A competent and versatile staff should be selected, 
made up of people: 

Who know the problems, interests, needs and achieve- 
ments of those who will attend. At least they should be 
willing to learn. 

Who are good listeners 

Who are happy in serving a consulting, advising, re- 
source person role rather than a directing, lecturing, telling 
others role 

Who are team workers 

Who are skilled in human relations and democratic 
group processes 

Who represent a variety of abilities, talents, subject 
fields, and backgrounds of experience 

Who are friendly, responsive, sympathetic, warm per- 
sonalities. : 

Who are willing to try out new ideas and learn 
themselves 

Who have full time for the workshop 

As one person put it—people who do not know all the 
answers, are not “stuffed shirts” or “prima donnas”’. 


3. Careful pre-planning should be done in advance with 
those who will participate. 
Cooperative advance planning by at least some staff 
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members and students to establish purposes and scope, 
determine admission policies, select the workshop cen- 
ter and set it up, arrange for materials and equipment, 
prepare publicity and orientation materials. 

Canvass of professional problems, interests, needs of 
those who will attend. If possible the selection of teams 
or committees from schools or colleges that will work 
together before, during and after the workshop. Also 
this kind of advance preparation will help in determin- 
ing the make-up of study groups, workshop com- 
mittees. 

Canvass of special talents, interests, hobbies and pro- 
fessional experiences of those who will attend. This 
will help in planning recreational and social affairs, 
and also reveal professional resources in the workshop 
group. 

Developing and distributing publicity and orientation 
materials such as bulletins, workshop handbooks, de- 
scriptive accounts of other workshops to build readi- 
ness for participation. | 

Selection of learning aids, library materials and equip- 
ment that will be needed. 

Admission of those who have an interest to pursue, a 
job to do, a problem to solve, a plan to develop which is 
appropriate for the workshop being planned. 
Adequate secretarial service should be arranged for 
in advance. 


4. Establishing of an appropriate and attractive workshop 


center which includes: 
Comfortable and even beautiful surroundings, if pos- 
sible away from distracting influences. 
Dining and if possible housing arrangements in the 
workshop center. 
Rooms and laboratories for small groups, general ses- 
sions, library, audio-visual materials, arts and crafts, 
music and dramatics, recreation, and offices. 
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Movable furniture for various kinds of informal 
group work. 

A quiet place to study, think and write. 

Adequate equipment and supplies. 

Community resources needed in workshop activities 
within easy reach, such as laboratory schools, com- 
munity agencies, institutions, the out-of-doors. 


5. Cooperative planning and operation should be continu- 
ous throughout the workshop. Some procedures are 
as follows: 

Weekly meetings of a representative elected planning 

committee that includes staff and workshoppers from all 

groups, workshop committees and the like: 
To establish workshop policies 
To make needed arrangements and decisions 
To plan the weekly schedule 
To consider suggestions and criticisms 

Set up workshop service committees needed in the work- 

shop. 

Service committees which have served workshops well 

are: 

Publications 

Evaluation 

Audio-visual materials 

Educational trips 

Library 

Bulletin boards and exhibits 

General sessions 

Luncheon arrangements and programs 
Recreation and social 

Clarification and planning early in the workshop by the 

individual regarding the problems or interests on which 

he will work. 

Continuous cooperative planning in study groups and 

committees. 

Planning for follow-up after the workshop 
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6. Opportunities for continuous advisement, counseling, 
and guidance should be easily available. Some sug- 
gestions are: 

Each staff member should have responsibility as major 

advisor for 10 to 20 workshoppers. He is responsible for 

knowing these people well, their progress, their plans, 
their problems, their achievements in the workshop. If 

the major advisor is also the leader or consultant in a 

study group made up of these people, the advisement 

problem is more easily solved. 

All staff members should be available to any workshop 

member who needs and wishes their help. 

Time should be set aside by each staff member for in- 

dividual and small group conferences. Most workshop 

evaluations place the individual conference and the in- 
formal study group highest on the list of helpful features 
of workshops. 

Much helpful consultation and advisement take place in- 

formally — at the luncheon table, in the lounge, on trips, 

at social affairs, in the arts and crafts rooms. 

The major advisor and other staff members who have 

followed the progress of the workshopper closely are in 

best position to recommend credit if that is involved. 


7. Good workshops have flexible schedules. 


The planning committee sets the schedule for a week or 
so in advance. This schedule is in reality a cataloguing of 
opportunities rather than a mandatory schedule. 

The individual plans his own day and his week in terms 
of the opportunities and resources available to him. Usu- 
ally his schedule would include: 

Participation in study group sessions concerned with 
his interests and problems 

Time for conferences with staff members and fellow 
workshoppers 

Time for library study and planning related to his 
interests or problems 
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Attendance at general sessions and meals 
Perhaps time for observations, trips, social events and 
recreation 
Time to work in a laboratory such as arts and crafts, 
audio-visual materials, and to attend informal group 
meetings or “bull sessions.” 
In workshops the schedule should make it easy for 
groups to get together, resources to be used as needed, 
plans to be changed. 


8. Significant learning is an outcome of good workshops 
Workshoppers give intensive consideration to practical 
problems that are of concern to them and their schools 
systems or institutions. 

People use resources such as published materials, staff 
members, learning aids, the study group, the community 
for their purposes. 

They experience democratic group processes and thereby 
learn them. 

They read widely, discuss freely, plan effectively, learn 
wholesome attitudes and useful skills. 

They develop instructional materials, prepare recom- 
mendations and plans. 

They participate in real projects of service to the com- 
munity near the workshops. 

They prepare and mimeograph or print summaries of the 
activities, achievements and evaluations of workshops. 
They do something about what they have learned when 
they get back home. 

As one person put it “a good workshop tends to resolve 
in action when the participants get back to their jobs.” 


9, Evaluation is a continuous process in good workshops 
Each workshopper continuously evaluates his progress in 
terms of the purpose for which he came or the goals he 
sets for himself in the workshop. In this evaluation he 
probably will have the help of staff members and fellow- 
workshoppers. 
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The over-all workshop program is evaluated weekly by 
the planning committee and the next week’s schedule is 
planned accordingly. 

Study groups continuously evaluate and plan in the light 
of the needs of group members. 

Evaluation committees make checks during and at the 
end of the workshop, using interviews, questionnaires 
and other instruments. Their findings usually improve 
the workshop program. 

The formal examination for everyone is not appropriate 
or necessary in a good workshop since workshoppers 
are pursuing different purposes. Furthermore the staff 
has much evidence of achievement and growth or the 
lack of it from extensive observation and association. 
The workshop faculty is continually evaluating its serv- 
ices and role as well as the progress of workshoppers. 
Marks and credits, if they are in the picture, are based 
on the pooled judgment of those who know the student 
well. Final marks usually are a minor concern of those 
who attend a good workshop. The real and abiding out- 
comes of an educational program can be judged only by 
what happens in the lives of the professional worker and 
those whom he serves. Evidence from follow-up studies 
is convincing that the workshop is one desirable means of 
professional education for people in service. 


10. The master key to a good workshop is good human 
relations 

The highest level of human relations is reached when 
people deliberately set out to learn from each other and to 
help each other in a wholesome, friendly, permissive, in- 
formal environment. The good workshop reaches these 
high levels of human relations through: 

Bringing together people with common purposes, inter- 

ests, problems, and real needs. 

Providing a competent and versatile staff 
Careful pre-planning with those who will participate 
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Establishing an appropriate and attractive workshop 
center 

Cooperative planning throughout the workshop period 
Opportunities for continuous advisement and guidance 
Flexible workshop schedules 

Significant learning opportunities 

Continuous evaluation by all concerned. 


I am grateful to my associates here at New York Uni- 
versity and to the thousands of former workshoppers 
who have helped me prepare this talk. We hope that the 
ideas expressed will be helpful in your discussions today 
and as you initiate and further develop workshops in your 
schools and colleges. 


Dr. Walter A. Anderson is chairman of the Department of Administration 
and Supervision at New York University, School of Education. 


REPORT OF PANEL DISCUSSION OF THE SIXTH 
ANNUAL HIGHER EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
DEC. 2, 1950 


REPORTED BY FRED KNAUTH AND JUSTIN MAHONEY 


PROFESSOR GILES 


| Additional problems, not included in Professor 
Anderson’s paper, might include the following: 


1. Second-week insecurity. 











Workshoppers finding the program different from in- 
service training may be fearful because the program 
is unfamiliar. 


2. Grading. 
When some person has to put down a grade for a hu- 


man being attending .a workshop, it has a bad effect 
on human relationships. 
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. Secretarial aid. 


There is never enough secretarial help. How the main 
office assigns secretarial assistance is an unknown 
matter. Some of the greatest benefits of workshops 
are produced out of the daily work, and without ade- 
quate secretarial aid, these benefits cannot be made 
known and available to all. 


. Too much freedom. 

The atmosphere of a workshop is different from the 
restricted and rigid experiences of the average teach- 
er... The staff, on the other hand, has difficulty get- 
ting enough freedom — from other members of the 
staff, from students, from too many meetings. 


. The singleton reformer. 

Often one teacher comes alone from some situation in 
which there is much that needs improving, and this 
one teacher expects in 6 weeks at a workshop to settle 
all the problems of his home school. 


. Follow-up. 

To fulfill the spirit of a workshop, it is tremendously 
important to follow up the students. However, it is 
difficult to send out letters, and difficult to receive 
them. 


. Participation of teachers and administration. 
This is not always complete. 


. Gluttony. 

Many workshoppers want to participate in every ac- 
tivity and to hear every word. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause it shows how different workshops are from 
conventional study methods. 


. Money. 


. Too few motion-picture operators. 
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DEAN ROSECRANCE — ON INSECURITY 
ON GRADING 

There is least insecurity when a percentage of work- 
shoppers has been at the workshop before. They had learned 
something about how a workshop operates, how a person 
plans his own time, uses his own resources, gets help from 
staff members, and so on. Their experience enables the re- 
mainder of the workshop members to budget their time bet- 
ter. Thus, to say that a person should not have 2 years ina 
workshop is a negation of the beliefs of how learning takes 
place. 

The most effective way of grading workshop participants 
is the way grading should be done for elementary and high 
school students. This is by writing each participant a para- 
graph or perhaps a whole long letter about what he has 
done during the summer, describing his work not by letter- 
marks but in intellectual and social terms. This is more 
meaningful than any other way. 

An example was given of a Superintendent of Schools 
from Iowa, who brought back his letter with the remark, 
“Tf I had only had these observations about my behavior 
and abilities ten or fifteen or twenty years ago, I think I 
should have profited a great deal.” 

DEAN RAUSHENBUSH — ON GRADING 


The officers at Sarah Lawrence College, where there is 
no grading, have had quite a time with grading students in 
the NYU workshop. A number of conferences were held 
with Professor Myers on this subject. 


PROFESSOR MYERS — ON GRADING 


No way has been found of operating a workshop in a 
manner acceptable to a University Registrar except by giv- 
ing a grade. This matter has been discussed at Sarah Law- 
rence College. It is believed that more than 90% of work- 
shoppers forget about grades. The Professor’s personal re- 
action to workshoppers who were overcome with grade 
worries was to invite the worried workshopper to set a 
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grade for himself — one he believed he was really entitled 
to receive. 










PROFESSOR LAMMEL — ON GRADING 

The school people in a good in-service workshop are not 
interested in getting additional credit, and the business of 
grading is eliminated; life is simpler and the workshop is 
more effective when there are no grades. 


DEAN ROSECRANCE 


Some practices do not carry over until Fall. Some who 
have attended workshops go back and find they are ahead 
of their fellows, and wonder why all the others did not also 
learn new things. There is always a difficulty in applying 
what is learned....School systems that send teams are 
much ahead of those sending single members....One ad- 
ministrator tore up plans for a whole year and substituted 
much more democratic processes, after attending a work- 






























\ 
shop. ( 
PROFESSOR GILES . 
In a workshop in North Carolina, attended by wonderful 
people, teams came from schools, and, on going back, rein- J 
forced each other in their work....Also, at one time, a ‘ 
team came prepared to discuss nothing more than whetherm ~ 
to make a lunch period 20-minutes or 30-minutes; after abe 
sorbing the atmosphere of the workshop, they ended up the ; 
session by discussing what to do with half the school while . 
the other half was off doing community work. 
Wi 
PROFESSOR BARNARD sh 

To what extent should having a problem be a prerequi- 
site to attending a workshop? 
DEAN RAUSHENBUSH be 
At the Sarah Lawrence College workshops, no issue has W 
been made of having people come with specific problems to 
The effort has been to give to all who come the feeling thatj® siv 
there will be opportunity for intellectual interchange andj tea 






discussion. In some cases, people found they had problems 
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the existence of which they had not realized. This has been 
discovered through subsequent letters from workshoppers. 
It is urged that no stated problems be arrayed in advance. 


PROFESSOR MYERS 


It is necessary to know what the function and scope of 
the workshop are. Some are undoubtedly designed to deal 
with specific problems. The one at Sarah Lawrence College 
is not designed for that; it is designed to add to the equip- 
ment of college teachers in the area of general culture. 
Problems are not discouraged, and some find they have 
problems at home the existence of which they had not real- 
ized. There is a great advantage to the home institution if 
something happens as a result of workshop experience. 


PROFESSOR SOLOMON 


It can easily be seen that standards are a function of any 
workshop. There was a 200-teacher workshop in a certain 
community. Panels worked on mechanics — on voice, pos- 
ture, cosmetics, millinery. One panel was called, ‘Your 
Personality Is Showing.” Presumably, the work of the 
workshop was synthesized in some way, but obviously a 
workshop of this sort, devoted to self-improvement, might 
be judged by how diligently the teacher applied her make- 
up....At Sarah Lawrence College, the standards become 
a function of the workshop in advance, and should be a 
part of the planning by the student as to what he will do 
during his 4 weeks....It is difficult to generalize about 
workshop standards because of the fluid nature of work- 
shops. 


DEAN MELBY 


Administrators who are concerned with workshops should 
be warned. The workshop pattern of teaching is expensive. 
Workshops cannot be run at the same cost as other opera- 
tions of the institution. Since a good workshop is an expen- 
sive proposition, it is often difficult to get money. However, 
teacher education should be expensive, and it will be made 
more expensive. 









WORKSHOP ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


G. Derwood Baker 









It is difficult to consider the organization and operation 
of a workshop without having in mind the type of work- 
shop that is contemplated and the objectives and purposes 
which it is to serve. Reference has already been made to 
various types of workshops: Workshops in Secondary Ed- 
ucation and Guidance, Workshops in Economic Education, 
Workshops in Human Relations, Workshops in the Mod- 
ern Dance. The common element in these various types of 
workshops is that they are organized around a central 
theme or purpose, but the essential characteristic which dif- 
ferentiates these projects from an advanced seminar is that 
wide and flexible provision is made for adjusting the pro- 
gram and staff facilities to the problems and needs of the 
participants. In conventional graduate programs the objec- 
tives, problems, issues, subject matter and procedure are 
pre-determined by the staff. The student adjusts himself to | 
these requirements. In a workshop the participants bring 
their problems to the staff and, through cooperative plan- 
ning, the schedule, procedures, staff and other resources are 
organized to assist them achieve their purposes. 

Within this generally accepted frame of reference work- 
shops serve a variety of purposes. There is considerable f 
diversity in organization and they vary in time allotment 
from three days to six weeks. In-service workshops have 
developed patterns which differ sharply from summer 
‘workshops, as an example: a workshop that meets from 
four to nine P.M. every other week for a semester. | 

It is impossible in a brief discussion to cover adequately 
the organization and operation of all the various types of 
workshops. I shall confine my remarks to the more general 
type of workshop, assuming that it is one which occupies 
the full time of the participants from three to six weeks. 
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The reader will be able, I hope, to make his own adaptations 
for workshops developed to meet unique problems or re- 
stricted by physical limitations. 

1. There should be a common unifying purpose or series 
of related purposes. These purposes should be clearly stat- 
ed and some indication given of potential objectives and 
outcomes. 

2. A staff should be selected which is well-qualified to 
assist the participants achieve the stated objectives. The 
staff should embrace a variety of competencies and there 
should be not less than one full-time staff member for each 
twelve participants. Part-time staff should be avoided. 

3. It will generally be found that the group will need 
specialized information or assistance beyond the compet- 
ency of the staff. This assistance is usually provided by ar- 
ranging for specialists, sometimes referred to as consul- 
tants, who are available on call or who are scheduled to be 
present at designated times. 

4. The physical setting of the workshop is important. 
It is a mistake to attempt to organize a workshop unless ac- 
commodations suitable for the program can be provided, 
preferably accommodations which permit the group to live, 
work and play together. Compromise may be necessary, but 
an ideal setting would include: 


An informal general assembly room 
Working space for committees 

Library facilities 

Residence and dining halls 

Sound and projection equipment 

Office space for staff and consultants 
Recreational facilities 

Art, craft and laboratory facilities as needed 
Public address equipment 


4. A workshop needs adequate secretarial, clerical and 
mimeographing service. Curriculum materials or reports 
are common outcomes and the facilities for producing and 
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duplicating are essential. A battery of typewriters for the 
use of participants is helpful. 

6. The selection of participants should be carefully 
planned. The working relations of the group will be dis- 
turbed if some of the members do not share adequately the 
purposes. Participants selected by special invitation or des- 
ignated by their schools as representatives to the workshop | 
are to be preferred. It is also desirable to have teams of 
participants from a given school or school system. 

A brochure which describes fully the objectives of the 
workshop is a useful device. Application forms and ques- 
tionnaires which provide information on the training and 
experience of the applicant and the problems and needs 
which he proposes to work on, are helpful. 

7. The problem of academic credit should be thought ® 
through. Some very successful workshops have operated 
without offering credit. In others credit is optional. If cred- 
it is to be given and grades assigned, a definite evaluation 
policy and procedure should be determined. A single pass- 
ing mark is preferable. 

8. For most workshops it is advisable to furnish the 
participants a selected bibliography well in advance of the 
opening. The effectiveness of the group can be multiplied 
if all come with some common background of information 
and understanding of the problem area. 

9. A planning conference prior to the workshop provides 
opportunity for members of the staff to get acquainted with 
one another, reveal their special competencies and to per- 
fect the organization and plans. This is an appropriate time 
to check the questionnaires of the participants and summar- 
ize the problems and issues which are likely to demand at 
tention. Good group work at this stage will eliminate mud 
of the groping and confusion during the first week of the 
workshop. 

10. A workshop needs leadership, the leadership of at 
individual or corps which is imbued with the importance ¢ 
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the project, has broad competence in the area of work and 
is skillful in group process. Here again there are a number 
of patterns of organization. Usually the leadership falls to 
a director. In some workshops leadership is shared broadly 
by the staff and a steering committee, with one person des- 
ignated as coordinator. But without responsible coordina- 
tion and leadership the program tends to drift and fall 
apart. 

11. My own experience indicates the desirability — for 
summer workshops — of having the participants report for 
registration and the assignment of rooms on Sunday after- 
noon preceding the first session. This procedure enables the 
members of the staff to identify the participants and asso- 
ciate names and faces, and it clears the schedule for a 
prompt and effective opening of the program the first day. 
A Sunday supper and social hour sets a desirable tone of 
friendliness and sociability for the days to follow. 

12. The program for the first day should be planned to 
set the stage for the project; to clarify the objectives, to 
orient the participants to the resources at their command, 
and, through group planning, to organize the program and 
group activities. A well-conceived and executed first-day 
program will reduce the amount of uncertainty and confu- 
sion quite commonly experienced in workshop during the 
second week. I have had good success with this general 
schedule: 


a. Morning session: General presentation of the pur- 
poses and objectives. Statement of the problems and 
issues in the field. Description of the facilities of the 
workshop, staff, materials and other aids and how to 
use them. Description of the tentative schedule or al- 
ternative schedules. General discussion. 

b. Afternoon session: Staff presentation of the prob- 
lems, issues and activities which the participants have 
listed (on their application questionnaires) as signifi- 
cant. Through discussion this list should be expanded 
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and modified until it includes the chief interests and 
concerns of all the participants. 

The next step is to group these interests into a series 
of problems, issues or activities which can be made 
the basis for committee action. Some of the grouping 
can be done with the full group but it is usually neces- 
sary to give a committee the task of preparing a con- 
densed and refined statement. At a subsequent ses- 
sion, on the following day, this report can be present- 
ed and “working committees” formed. This process 
of problem identification and the forming of working 
committees is the most important aspect of the organ- 
ization and planning of the workshop. 


c. Evening session: A banquet session on the first eve- 


ning, at which administrative officers of the sponsor- 
ing institution and leaders in the field address the 
participants, is a useful device for building the mo- 
rale of the group and broadening their orientation. 


13. Workshop programs function through general ses- 


sions, discussion groups, working committees, special group 
sessions, field trips and creative group experiences. General 
sessions are planned to provide stimulation and integration. 
They are planned around problems, issues, techniques or 
methods that are of common concern. 


14. Workshops are characterized by a variety of group- 


work techniques. I shall be able to indicate only a few of 
the more common structural types. 


a. The working committee is my designation for the 
groups which undertake specific tasks such as pre- 
paring resource materials for classroom use, writing 
a report, preparing a demonstration. These commit- 
tees are voluntary, self-formed groups with their own 
chairman and recorder and staff adviser or consult: 


ant. The personnel of these committees is permanent, 


but the leadership may rotate. 
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. To get the most shared experience from general ses- 
sions, some workshops have set up a discussion group 
procedure. Each participant is assigned to a group of 
eight to twelve members which meets after each gen- 
eral session to discuss the presentation. After a period 
of group discussion they return to the general session 
to raise further questions with the consultant or share 
their group views. 

. A steering committee, by whatever title designated, is 
essential to the workshop. It is generally composed of 
the staff and representatives from all of the perma- 
nent committees and its function is that of continuous 
evaluation, planning and reorganization of the pro- 
gram and procedures so that the needs of the group 
and the objectives of the project can be maximized. 


15. Comfortable facilities, competent staff, variety of re- 
sources, careful pre-planning and timing all contribute to 
a successful workshop program but the essential ingredient, 


the one that binds all these parts together, is an intangible 
which cannot be scheduled nor listed on an organization 
chart. It is the moral or spiritual tone which pervades all 
aspects of the program, and which can best be described as 
a permissive atmosphere. The freedom to think, speak or 
act as a mature person; the mutual respect of people for one 
another and for their views; these the workshop is pecu- 
liarly equipped to provide. And it is this permissiveness 
which releases the creative energy of individuals and yet 
binds them together in a common purpose. A successful 
workshop develops the heart as well as the mind. 


Dr. G. Derwood Baker is Professor of Education, New York University and 
Chairman, Joint Council on Economic Education. 





WORKSHOPS IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


J. Darrell Barnard 


I have been asked to speak briefly this afternoon on the 
subject, “Workshops in General Education,” before we en- 
gage in a discussion of that subject. I presume, therefore, 
in the twenty minutes allotted to me that I am not supposed 
to do more than introduce a few problems which might be 
profitable to follow up in our discussion. 

Each of us probably has had some experience with work- 
shops, either directly or indirectly. For those of us who 
may have had experiences in several workshops, the gener- 
alization that no two of the workshops, with which we have 
been associated, were alike is a common reaction. Further- 
more, this generalization is a statement describing one feat- 
ure of a workshop that distinguishes it from college 
courses, as they are generally administered. It is because of 
these differences in workshop experiences that people may 
tend to differ somewhat in their concept of a workshop. Be- 
fore we go into our discussion of workshops in general edu- 
cation, it might be profitable for us to review briefly some 
concepts of workshops. 

One concept is that a workshop is a situation where edu- 
cators, concerned with professional problems of teaching, 
guidance or administration, work out practical, defensible 
solutions to their problems. In the opinion of many who 
have been associated with workshops, the significance of a | 
workshop experience is determined by the extent to which 
this function is achieved. Some workshops are planned so 
as to limit the type of problems which may be appropriate 
to study. Some such workshops are those in general educa- 
tion at the college level; guidance in the secondary school; 
economic education; conservation education; or science ed- 
ucation in the elementary school. Such restrictions, are 
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determined by the expressed purpose of the workshop, as 
defined by those who conceived it as a means of meeting 
some specific professional need of educators. 

Workshops are also considered to be situations where re- 
sources are readily available for use in attacking profes- 
sional problems. Each staff member is selected in terms of 
the unique contribution which he can make as a leader for 
some particular interest group in the workshop, as well as 
a resource person for other interest groups. In the work- 
shop he is available to as many as desire to use him. In so 
far as resources are concerned the workshop as a learning 
situation can be mobile. For example, there may be occa- 
sions when a particular community or an institution can 
be used profitably as a primary resource in dealing with 
certain types of problems. On such occasions, the workshop 
can be set up to function in that community or institution. 

Workshops are situations where participants have their 
entire days, for some extended period of time, available 
for work. They are free to schedule their time so as to make 
best use of it in terms of their purposes, rather than having 
to fit their activities into some institutional time schedule. 

Workshops are places where the spirit of inquiry, re- 
search, critical thinking, and creative endeavor are nur- 
tured. Each participant in a workshop should have experi- 
ences in solving problems that make a difference to him per- 
sonally and professionally. He should go back to his job 
better equipped to continue a study of his own teaching 
problems and to work with his colleagues on problems in 
which they have a mutual interest. 

Workshops are places where there is an interaction 
which challenges each participant to develop a working 
philosophy of education. He is encouraged to justify the 
significance of problems he brings to the workshop in terms 
of his basic beliefs about education. Furthermore, he is 
challenged to test the validity of his beliefs in relation to 
the cultural setting in which the educational program is 
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conceived and in relation to what is known about the nature 
of the learning process. 

Workshops are places where educators learn to work to- 
gether. Through defining group purposes, planning ways 
of achieving those purposes and evaluating their progress, 
they learn how to communicate more effectively, how to 
work with the different types of personalities represented 
by those in the group and how to make most effective use 
of their own personalities. 

It is evident from the few descriptions of a workshop 
which have been presented here that an ideal educational 
program for professional educators was being described. 
The workshop has just such possibilities, limited only by 
the vision, initiative, resourcefulness and industry of those 
who plan them. 

Now, let’s turn to a brief consideration of general educa- 
tion. As long as we college educators remain at the level of 
broad generalizations, there appears to be considerable 
agreement among us regarding the meaning of general edu- 
cation and its desirability at the college level. Most of us 
accept it as the education of the unspecialized citizen. But 
when we begin to examine general education in terms of its 
implications in the various specialized compartments of 
knowledge we find that our concepts of both education and 
citizen differ considerably. 

During the past thirty years, general education as con- 
ceived in the Humanities, Social Science and Natural 
Science has gone through numerous developmental phases 
ranging from survey courses of compartmental subject 
matter to be learned, to orientation courses involving proc- 
esses designed to develop desirable types of citizenship be- 
havior. Most general education program in colleges today 
can probably be spotted at some point along this develop- 
mental scale. ‘Some began at one end or the other and have 
remained there, whereas others have gone through rather 
typical developments as described above. 
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We are aware of the fact that many problems have been 
encountered by colleges in their attempts to develop pro- 
grams of general education. One and probably the most 
important has been to bring about staff acceptance of gen- 
eral education as a desirable, respectable and scholarly 
function of the institution—a function with which “better” 
members of the staff desire to associate themselves. The 
inertia of satisfaction and security, which college teachers 
have enjoyed through becoming highly specialized in their 
teaching, has been difficult to overcome. In some colleges 
there has been an absence of stimulation to think critically 
about college education. The dean’s or president’s edicts 
and the infrequent, short discussions in faculty meetings 
generally have not been effective impacts upon faculty 
thinking. But workshops have demonstrated their effective- 
ness in stimulating many college teachers to think more 
critically about the function of the college and the place of 
general education in achieving that function. It may be the 
sustained exposure to the processes that go on in the work- 
shop or being away from the home institution and release 
from the inhibitions associated with it which have made 
workshops effective in converting a number of college 
teachers into thinking, acting educators. 

Another important problem confronted by colleges has 
been the re-education of faculty people, once they have been 
assigned to general education courses. General education, 
as currently conceived by the more forwarding-looking in- 
stitutions, is the antithesis of the “training” and teaching 
experience of most of us at the college level. We, therefore, 
have a job of re-educating ourselves—not by subjecting 
ourselves to more of the kind of experiences that have made 
us so nonadaptable, but rather to experiences such as those 
which can be provided by workshops. We gain conviction 
and confidence in directing young people in meaningful 
functional learning experiences by having lived through 
such experiences ourselves. 
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Workshops not only make a difference in college teachers 
who attend them, but also help institutions move ahead with 
their programs of general education in other ways. Many 
colleges are still groping with their programs because they 
have not settled the question of what. basic purposes gen- 
eral education should achieve. Although many accept the 
idea that young people should behave differently after tak- 
ing the general education courses, there is need for spelling 
out specifically how they should behave and examining pro- 
grams of general education in terms of those specific be- 
haviors. Workshops can provide the atmosphere and the 
facilities for an effective study of this problem. 

In the administration of too many general education pro- 
grams we have assumed that faculties, libraries, and labor- 
atories are the principal resources of the college for learn- 
ing. Furthermore, that these resources have restricted de- 
partmental function. We have too often assumed that a cer- 
tain member of the faculty can function in the educational 
program only when he is in his area of specialization. Simi- 
larly, the use of laboratories in providing educational ex- 
periences are limited to those students who have had certain 
prerequisite experiences, and the laboratory experience itself 
is limited to some preconceived routine. We need to exam- 
ine the resources of our colleges with more creative vision 
both in terms of resources within the institution itself and 
resources in its service area. Because of the very nature of 
a workshop, those who participate in it have their concepts, 
of where and how learning takes place, extended beyond 
the limitations of the conventional classroom. 

We have assumed that the resources of the college can 
be used most effectively by restricting their use to class- 
room, laboratory and library. Furthermore, we have as- 
sumed that learning is most effective when organized into 
special classes that meet for one or two-hour sessions, one 
or more days a week, and where the learner is engaged in 
four or more of these special classes during each semester 
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that he is in college. Such an organization may be easier to 
administer, but is it the best way of organizing the re- 
sources of the college in order to achieve the purposes of 
general education ? 

We have assumed that term papers and written examina- 
tions are the only way to evaluate achievement. This as- 
sumption may be valid for certain purposes, but if we ac- 
cept changed behavior as the primary purpose of general 
education then other means of evaluating achievement 
might be more appropriate. Here again the learning by do- 
ing feature of the workshop has possibilities. 

If you are willing to accept at least some of the concepts 
of a workshop which have been described here, and, if the 
analysis that has been made of some of the problems in- 
volved in developing and administering general education 
programs is reasonable—then workshops in general educa- 
tion are an essential part of developing programs of general 
education. They are essential in the pre-service education 
of the college teacher as well as their in-service education, 
because they challenge him to think critically about the 
many unsolved problems of organizing and administering 
programs of general education. The workshop provides 
him an opportunity to broaden his concept of general edu- 
cation by free and easy access to other students and staff, 
who represent various points of view. It provides him with 
experiences in critical inquiry, research, group work and 
creative expression that will make him less insecure when 
he attempts to provide these experiences for his own stu- 
dents in their general education courses. Finally, by living 
and working together with many different types of people 
in the workshop, he develops attitudes and understanding 
that make it possible for him to maintain better relations 
with both the faculty and students with whom he works. 


Dr. J. Darrell Barnard is Professor of Education, New York University, 
School of Education. 





WORKSHOP EVALUATION AND PRE-PLANNING 


T. D. Rice 


“In general, a workshop does not evaluate its members, the members 
evaluate the workshop.”! 


This quotation reflects practice in many workshops. It 
does not, of course, indicate the kind of evaluation, nor its 
scope or purpose. As a basis for further consideration the 
following comments are addressed to these questions: 


What is the scope of evaluation in workshop? 

Who does the evaluating? 

What information is sought? 

What do workshop evaluations reveal? 

Can their findings be used for pre-planning? 

Do they reveal aspects of workshop organization or activity that 
should not be pre-planned? 


The basis for the following comments is an analysis of 
evaluations of workshops held over a period of years since 
1937. They were workshops held by public schools, univer- 
sities, and school organizations. These workshops have 
been, for the most part, set up for elementary and second- 
ary teachers, administrators and supervisors. Their range 
was then largely that of general education in public schools. 
They were attended by from 50 to 200 participants. This 
report has been built to show the major elements of the 
evaluations, they have not been treated in detail. Still these 
evaluations do offer some light on some of the problems 
that come to those who are concerned with workshops either 
as staff members or as participants. 


What ts the scope of evaluation in a workshop? 


Evaluations are made in many workshops of schedule, 
facilities, problem areas, recreational and social activities, 
staff, and even of members by one another. In some work- 


1 Quoted from Diederich, Paul, and Van Til, The Workshop, New York— 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 1945. 
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shops there are continuing evaluations by work groups of 
their progress, or of the success of members of such groups 
in working toward agreed upon goals. In others the evalua- 
tions are on the less qualitative aspects of the workshop, 
with more emphasis upon the conditions of living and work- 
ing together than upon the reasons for working together 
and the changes or progress brought about. 


Who does the evaluating? 


The evaluation reports which have been received are the 
product of participants and staff together. These reports are 
products of much which has preceded them. For example, 
the evaluations which report reactions of staff and par- 
ticipants alike to the provision for and significance of the 
interview period are outcomes of a way of working which 
built encouragement to react to this item. In a sense then, 
the content of the evaluation reports reveals the degree of 
readiness on the part of participants and staff to examine 
their experiences together. There is little evidence that 
these workshop evaluations were the products of staff de- 
fined, or staff controlled sets of purposes and inquiries. Fur- 
thermore, much evaluation is of the spontaneous type, that 
doesn’t appear in the record. When work group “a” stops, 
and takes stock of its ways of working and progress, that 
is a form of evaluation. So is that which occurs around the 
lunch table, or at the coffee hour after a panel, or field trip, 
or a difficult job of problem solving in some group. So, too, 
is it evaluation when at the end of the workshop, or even 
during it some skit, satirization, or other form of drama- 
tization develops to cast characters in roles objectifying as- 
pects of workshop life. One principle involved seems to be 
that the more nearly shared the purposes, and ways of 
working the more adequately will workshop evaluation ac- 
tivities turn a spot light on all workshop life. 


What information is sought in workshop evaluations? 


Analysis of evaluation reports of the workshops consid- 
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a. General meetings 


b. Small work — study groups on such topics as: 


Subject areas 

School groups 
Guidance 
Pupil-teacher planning 
Family life 
Conservation 
International relations 
Community life 


c. Clinic groups are topics such as those listed above and; 


Reports to parents 

Teacher organizations 

Inter-group problems 

Sex education 

Teacher-administrator relations 

These have been similar to the small work — study groups 
except that they have not met so continuously. In fact, one 
reflection of the values of workshop staff and participants 
is through the predominant apportionment of scheduled 
time. If subject groupings take a major portion of working 
twice, then it would appear that other problems are of less 
concern to the group. 


d. Individual work time and conferences with staff 


members 

There is some difference between the ways in which this is 
provided in workshops. Continuing evaluations in the same 
workshop settings over a period of years reveals that at 
some times much emphasis is placed upon individual projects 
and upon conferences with staff members, while at other 
times less emphasis is given. If over emphasis is placed upon 
projects or upon conferences with staff then reactions seem 
to reveal that conferences were held only for the sake of 
conferences and project completion assumes a significance 
disproportionate to other possible goals. 

Purposes, then are at stake, since this aspect of workshop 
life might result in increasing use of resources with increas- 
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ing skill in selection of those resources, or it might result in 
increasing deference to authority and job doing for its own 


sake. 


The foregoing generally common characteristics of 
workshops are supplemented in many by these additional 
characteristics : 


a. Arts, craft and other activities 

These include in some workshops provision for general arts- 
crafts rooms, equipment and supplies, dramatics, music, 
and creative writing. There appears to be greater recep- 
tivity and response to use of these facilities by elementary 
than by secondary teachers or by administrators. Some 
workshop schedules reveal that these activities are integral 
in the workshop day, others reveal that they are “extra- 
curricular” except for those who are already specializing 
in them. 


b. Recreation 

In most workshops whose evaluation reports are here re- 
viewed, there is provision for at least some recreation to- 
gether. This may extend from a dinner or picnic to more 
continuous recreational life. In both this aspect of work- 
shop life and in the dramatic and arts aspects, the par- 
ticipants and staff reveal problems of orientation. Are 
these really a part of desired learning? Do they contribute? 
Are they superficial? Participants and staff in some work- 
shops examine these aspects closely. Sometimes this is done 
to put into the record evidence about them because of criti- 
cism from school control, university campus, or public. 


c. Direct social experience 

In lesser degree, some workshops include provision for 
direct social experience. This may be in the form of visits 
to business, industrial, commercial or transportation or 
marketing centers, conferences with business and labor per- 
sons, or trips through housing projects, or blighted areas. 
In even fewer cases the workshop participants and staff un- 
dertake to do something which would be a community con- 
tribution. In several workshops, teachers have done to- 
gether the things students would do in working on units 
which permit community study. 
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These are some of the characteristics of workshop or- 
ganization. Evaluation by participants and staff is directed 
at the value or weakness of any or all of these aspects. It is 
directed at the relative significance of participants in ex- 
periences in them. It may be used to reveal bias or over- 
weighting of activity in one or more areas. It opens inquiry 
as to availability and adequacy of resources as they relate 
to these aspects. The degree of participation by staff with 
participants in activities is explored. The possible carry 
over value from the organization, the activities, and experi- 
ences is weighed in general, and individuals are invited to 
consider how they will affect maximum carry over. Ques- 
tionnaires for direct and anonymous response are used. 
But also anecdotal data are gathered in some cases. 


What do workshop evaluations reveal? 
Briefly the following are some of the things the evalua- 
tions reveal: 
Workshop participants seem to value: 


Informality and social setting. 

Small group work. 

The expression of democracy, the lack of pressure, the group 
participation. 

Freedom of expression. 

Individual conferences and accessibility of staff 

Growing assurance in creative expression. 


The participants reveal an increased awareness of: 


The difficulty of defining and carrying through an individual 
project; it is not a simple counting or lesson planning un- 
dertaking. 

The need to develop greater skill in discussion, to know when 
and how to participate, to know how to summarize dis- 
cussion. 

The problems which lie back of choices: 

If a schedule is drawn up by the planning committee it 
permits some things and limit others or it permits many 
choices but this fact forces individuals to make choices in 
budgeting their own time and choices. 

The need for both emotional and intellectual adjustment. 
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Orientation to workshop life is not achieved by instruc- 
tions and directions only. It takes time, furthermore, it 
takes more time for some than for others. 

The need to match problems with resources, to let resources 
modify problems, to identify and use pertinent resources, 
be they staff, books, supplies and equipment, fellow partic- 
ipants, youth and children, or people and places in the 
community. 

The distinction between growth and grades, the irrelevance 
of some kinds of judgments to the main jobs and purposes, 
and the impact upon some of the judgments which are out 
of harmony with individual purposes. 

The place of process as means, its significance in unleashing 
resources, its contribution to the enriching of human asso- 
ciation in solving problems. 

The difficulty of anticipating carry over into school jobs and 

the intangibility of sought goals as compared with the ac- 

quisition of techniques and the development of guides. 


The participants value less: 
General meetings 
Ineptness on the part of staff who are prone to instruct 
rather than consult. 
Departmentalization which interferes with follow-through of 
problems or concerns. 


Participants reveal that they are in conflict: 

They want “stimulating authorities” yet they want “prac- 
tical help” by persons in positions closely akin to their 
own. 

They want efficiency through pre-planned programs, pre-de- 
fined problems, set schedules, yet they want freedom to 
plan, to define their problems, to set up the patterns of the 
workshop day which permit working on their problems. 

They want formality in procedure, and recognizably conven- 
tional professional patterns, yet they want freedom, to be- 
come well acquainted, to act spontaneously, to feel con- 
fident in working together. 

These conflicts result in the need for pre-planning and continuous 
planning by staff and participants, for as workshop takes form, the 
possibilities of moving increasingly toward the purposes of the work- 
shop become clearer. 

Can workshop evaluation be used in Pre-planning? 


The foregoing answers, at least in part this question. 
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Tangible aspects of workshops can be pre-planned: 


The setting 

The scope of facilities 

The representation as to teachers, administration, children or 
youth, parents and laymen 

The minimum length of day, the duration of the workshop. 

The range of competencies be represented in the staff. 


Then some limitations can be made known. Are Boards 
of Education expecting a report? What kind? Are Univer- 
sity authorities expecting a letter grade or a paper? What 
possible variants might be permitted? 

An important element in pre-planning seems to be that 
provision needs to be made to permit planning, to involve 
participants at the earliest moment with as wide range of 
the preliminary arrangements and the ongoing procedures 
as possible. Another important element may be a part of 
that just mentioned, namely, provision for continuous cu- 
mulative evaluation, with some report of major findings as 
a basis for future workshop planning. 

It should be pointed out that evaluation should include 
concern for what changes in behavior can be expected in 
people as a result of their workshop experiences. This aspect 
of evaluation appears frequently in follow-up studies dur- 
ing a year or more after a workshop. Few follow-up evalua- 
tions are available, but reports from individuals indicate 
evidence that workshops can contribute to the modification 
of the behavior of individuals. 

These are some of the considerations which come to mind 
in reviewing reports of workshop evaluations. Much more 
can be drawn from them. However, these comments should 
indicate that evaluation is an integral part of workshop pro- 
cedure and that it reflects explicit and implicit purposes 
which were made in setting up the workshop originally and 
which grow among all participants during the duration of 
the workshop. 


Dr. T. D. Rice is Professor of Education at New York University, School 
of Education. 











SCHOOL SYSTEM WORKSHOPS 
Rose Lammel 


In-service workshops are neither fad nor frill. Such 
workshops in public school systems are being used exten- 
sively throughout the country as an effective means of help- 
ing all local school personnel to more adequately meet their 
responsibilities in guiding the living and learning of chil- 
dren and youth. In-service workshops are usually developed 
by local school systems for the benefit of the entire educa- 
tional staff and generally evolve out of the problems and 
concerns connected with the daily functioning of the speci- 
fic schools in a specific community. Colleges and universi- 
ties often cooperate in the planning, staffing and operation 
of these public school workshops. It is through this cooper- 
ation that college credit is made available for those partici- 
pants who need or are interested in such credit. 

Good in-service workshops are characterized by the ten 
features delineated by Dr. Anderson in his presentation. A 
unique aspect of the in-service workshop is that the major- 
ity of the participants are at work with their colleagues on 
the problems and concerns in the specific locality in which 
the problems must be solved. Action can proceed as insights 
and plans are developed. 

Since the initiation of in-service workshops in the late 
thirties, many variations and modifications to suit local 
needs have developed. Three general adaptations are com- 
monly used by local schools. 


1. The summer in-service workshop 

The summer in-service workshop is usually of four to six 
weeks duration. It is usually planned and organized around 
a fairly wide range of problems and concerns identified in 
connection with the functioning of the schools in that spe- 
cific community. Much of the pre-planning takes place dur- 
ing the regular school year under the direction of a repre- 
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sentative committee. 

The major proportion of the in-service workshop par- 
ticipants usually will be made up of the professional educa- 
tional workers of that school system, parents and commu- 
nity workers. However, most such workshops also welcome 
the enrollment of teachers from other communities in the 
belief that the “home-towners” and the visitors both gain 
through exchange of ideas and practices. 

Many summer workshops are planned and operated co- 
operatively by the local school system and a local college or 
university. Workshops held in Denver, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and Tulsa are examples of such school-college co- 
operation. Arrangements are made whereby the workshop- 
pers can secure college credit for their participation. Vari- 
ous ways of taking care of tuition fees where college credit 
is desired are found. In some situations each participant 
pays the regular college enrollment fee. The Denver Board 
of Education provides partial payment of tuition for all 
Denver teachers working on school projects. Scholarships 
for all Minneapolis teachers are provided by the Board of 
Education. 

Another form of school system-college sponsorship of a 
local workshop is illustrated by the Springfield, Missouri 
plan. For the past two summers the School of Education of 
New York University and the Public Schools of Spring- 
field have cooperated in planning, staffing and operating an 
in-service workshop in Springfield. Previous to that 
Springfield had similar arrangements with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and at another time, with 
Northwestern University. College credit is granted par- 
ticipants by the cooperating university. 

Still another type of summer in-service workshop is one 
in which the school system develops its own summer pro- 
gram of teacher improvement without alignment with a 
college or university. School workers participate as their 
needs and interests warrant. Local counselors and teachers 
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plan together for the summer activities. Additional consul- 
tants and specialists from other localities may be secured if 
needed. No college credit is given for participation. The 
summer program for teachers in the public schools of 
Glencoe, Illinois, illustrates this form of in-service work- 
shop. 

The summer in-service workshop has some distinct ad- 
vantages. Both participants and staff can give full time 
each working day to the workshop program. There is op- 
portunity to work on school problems for which there was 
not time or energy for attack during the school year. Teach- 
ers, consultants, supervisors, administrators, college staff 
members can work together as friends and equals on prob- 
lems of real concern to the group. The length of the work- 
shop can be such that time is available to dig deeply and ex- 
plore widely. There is time to become increasingly aware of 
resources within the school system and in the community at 
large for improving and enriching the school program. 
New teaching materials can be developed and produced. 

Most summer in-service workshops can provide many 
opportunities for close social relationships. Along with 
many other features of the workshop, arts and crafts, crea- 
tive dramatics and recreational activities can contribute the 
general development of the workshopper as a person. A 
continuation of individual and group interests stimulated 
in the summer workshop can bring many of the same peo- 
ple together during the regular school year. 


2. In-service workshops held during the regular school year 


These workshops vary greatly as to the time given to 
them and the scope of the problems. Special consultants are 
made available to the working groups and informal cooper- 
ative ways of working together are fostered. Frequently 
the school-year workshop is developed around some specific 
problem or related problems on which a group of the educa- 
tional staff wish to work. An individual school staff might 
develop a workshop around some concern of that specific 
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school. Regular meetings are scheduled weekly or monthly 
in after-school hours or on Saturdays. In-service work- 
shops on health, science in the elementary schools, child 
growth and development, arts and crafts have been report- 
ed. Workshops designed to help teachers explore local com- 
munity resources and to become better acquainted with the 
community at large have been carried on in Minneapolis 
and in Spokane as a Saturday activity. for interested 
teachers. 

Many teachers find specific and immediate help for their 
daily responsibilities in the schools in these workshops run- 
ning concurrently with regular school activities. Many such 
groups have been at work in Philadelphia, Battle Creek and 
Minneapolis. In some instances colleges and universities co- 
operate in staffing these workshops and arrangements are 
sometimes made for the participants to secure college credit. 


3. Pre-school workshops 


Pre-school workshop is a term that is being applied to 
the work-type meetings held in school systems immediately 
preceding the opening of school in the fall. The meetings 
are usually from five to ten days in length. These pre- 
school workshops (or work conferences which they might 
be more appropriately called) usually make it possible (1) 
for teachers to meet in their own schools to develop plans 
with their co-workers for the work of the year, (2) for 
special interest groups to meet and plan, and (3) for city- 
wide meetings to take place. Kingsport, Tennessee, Battle 
Creek and Minneapolis are among the school systems that 
make regular use of the pre-school workshop. Stimulation 
for a continued program of curriculum development is one 
of the major purposes of the pre-school workshop. 

Each of these forms of in-service workshops provides 
opportunities for professional workers in a given situation 
to work together on the problems relating to the local 
schools. Many professional workers in curriculum have 
came to regard the in-service workshop as one of the most 
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functional ways of improving education at the grass roots 
or operational level. There is much evidence that in many 
situations school practices lag far behind well documented 
educational theories and policies. Needed changes in learn- 
ing experiences often are not apparent. Changing the cur- 
riculum at the operational level is not easy. It has been said 
that changing the curriculum is like moving a graveyard— 
it is filled with a lot of dead things who have so many 
friends. 

At this point let us turn our attention to a consideration 
of the significance of the in-service workshops for bringing 
about change and improvement in learning experiences for 
children and youth. Insights and knowledge from experi- 
mentation and research in the psychology of social change, 
in group dynamics, human relations and in curriculum de- 
velopment have highlighted the need to give special atten- 
tion to the processes by which change takes place. Wishing 
doesn’t make it so. We are learning that it takes more than 
legislation, courses in colleges, ultimatums or courses of 
study handed down to teachers to fundamentally improve 
education in any school. We are becoming more fully aware 
of the need for all educational personnel in each individual 
school and in each school system to work together as friends 
and equals on the problems they see as theirs in meeting 
their educational responsibilities. 

Personnel studies in industry have shed much light on 
the working conditions that build high morale and group 
responsibility. It has been shown that worker ambition is 
neither innate or accidental. That it develops in a person 
whose associates hold him in high regard and congratulate 
him upon his achievements. Opportunities to participate in 
setting up policies, to see one’s individual responsibilities as 
a significant part of the total undertaking, to know one’s 
fellow workers socially are three conditions found to be in- 
fluential in the development of morale, loyalty and drive to 
output and improvement. 
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A good in-service workshop affords many opportunities 
for school workers to grow in understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their fellow workers. Working on practical prob- 
lems using democratic group processes helps participants 
to deepen understandings of the whole educational venture 
and to see their personal responsibilities as being related to 
the whole. There is evidence that change in the local schools 
in any community is dependent in great part upon a high 
degree of group activity. Locally, the educational “grave- 
yard” will not be moved without this group activity and 
concomitant understanding. 

The in-service workshop is one very important means of 
developing group activity in attacking the educational prob- 
lems of the local community in the setting in which the 
problems must be met. It is in the individual schools and 
classrooms at the local level that change must take place in 
order that experiences offered the boys and girls there be 
more nearly in line with what is known about the needs of 
children and youth growing up in modern times. It is in 
such a local setting that the total community responsibili- 
ties and resources for education are most clearly identified 
and recognized as being related and interdependent. Im- 
proving the schools to meet the needs of the local children 
and youth becomes a local concern in all three types of in- 
service workshops. 

The in-service workshops can provide opportunities for 
teachers, supervisors, consultants, administrators, parents, 
children and youth, representatives of community agencies 
and the local community at large to plan for and bring 
about significant change in school practice. Recent experi- 
ences throughout the country with programs of curriculum 
development clearly indicate that if school improvement and 
change are to be sanctioned, encouraged and financially 
supported by the local community, provision must be made 
for all persons concerned to work together. One of the 
unique characteristics of the in-service workshop is that it 
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can and usually does provide opportunities for professional 
and lay workers in a given situation to work together on 
problems relating to the local schools. 

No one would claim that the in-service workshops are the 
only keys to curriculum change at the local level. That they 
are important and useful instruments for achieving change 
no one can deny. 


Dr. Rose Lammel is Associate Professor, School of Education, New York 
University. 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY OVERSEAS WORKSHOPS 
Abraham I. Katsh 


Education these days is rapidly discovering the meaning 
of ONE WORLD. “All around the world,” wrote the late 
Wendell Wilkie, “there are some ideas which millions and 
millions of men hold in common, almost as if they lived in 
the same town. One of these ideas. ..has tremendous sig- 
nificance for us in America; it is the mixture of respect 
and hope with which the world looks to this country.” Veri- 
ly, no other country is being watched more hopefully by 
the world as a reservoir of goodwill, and as a bastion of 
democratic faith than is the United States of America. 

While our astronomers have expanded our universe, 
other scientists and inventors have contracted our little 
globe. The airplane has annihilated space, so that there is 
no longer refuge in what a few years ago was a vast ocean. 
Mankind has been brought closer together ; yet we have not 
learned to know our neighbors or how to live at peace with 
them. Instead of developing an effective pattern of co-opera- 
tion and harmonious group relations, there is conflict and 
strife. The gap between our industrial and moral civiliza- 
tions has brought humanity to an inevitable crisis. Either 
we shall “catch up” in our spiritual culture, or we shall 
perish by the very weapons we ourselves have forged. 

The School of Education of New York University has 
made a notable contribution to the solution of the problem 
of education in international relations, by offering courses 
transplanted in their natural settings and taught in their 
proper environment. 

The first workshop was pioneered by Professor Robert 
Speer, in 1948 and now followed by Professor Jesse 
Dossick in Puerto Rico. The primary aim of this was “to 
give teachers and others in areas of New York City in 
which Puerto Ricans are numerous, a deep-seated under- 
standing of the circumstances under which the Puerto 
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Rican children grow up, to the end that they may more in- 
telligently deal with problems of adaptation and adjustment 
present, when the Puerto Ricans transfer, from a poor 
country, Spanish-speaking culture, to a large city English- 
speaking industrial culture.” 

This workshop, however, has been limited to teachers 
and persons in allied fields actively engaged in working 
with Puerto Rican children in the areas of New York City. 
It also deals with a territory which is a possession of the 
United States. 

In the summer of 1949 through the Division of Hebrew 
Culture and Education of the School of Education the 
writer initiated the first NYU overseas workshop to Israel. 
Israel was chosen because of the attention that she has at- 
tracted in America, and because she represents the most 
advanced Western thought in a generally backward area. 

The Israel project also expanded the Workshop phil- 
osophy by considering the following: 


1. The course was offered outside United States terri- 
tory—seven thousand miles away. 

2. It transcended departmental lines and was arranged 

so that teachers, students and community leaders from 

various fields could find the course appropriate for 

their special interests. The same applied to the faculty 

who went with the group. 

The Israel Workshop was inexpensive to the student. 

4. Even though the University staff recommended the 
travel agent, nevertheless, the students were respon- 
sible for making their own transportation arrange- 
ments and maintenance, the University merely hand- 
ling the tuition fees. 

5. The University was absolutely non-liable to the stu- 

dents except for the conduct of the course. Neverthe- 

less, it carried insurance to protect itself in the event 

of any unusual incident. 
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. The Workshop offered a definite income to the Uni- 
versity. 

. As many local faculty members as possible were in- 
cluded to offer the possibility of considerable advance 
in growth to our own teachers. 

. The Workshop was national in scope and attracted 
people from the community and from many colleges 
and universities. It, therefore, did not compete with, 
or in any way hurt, the campus programs. 

. Since the students from other colleges received full 
transfer credit, the Workshop served as an education- 
al agency for those institutions who at present are un- 
able to conduct such experiments themselves. 

. (a) NYU sponsored and directed the Workshop, but 
the most comfortable quarters were made available in 
Israel for student housing, maintenance, etc. (b) The 
Workshop was actually an academic course trans- 
planted in its natural environment. (c) Creative local 


leaders and scholars were used considerably in the 
course. 


In planning this course we had in mind the educational 
desirability of providing something beyond the usual class- 
room experience. The innovation of an overseas Work- 
shop, offered the likeliest means for providing the kind of 
direct experience and the degree of student participation 
necessary for achieving the desired aim. Furthermore, the 
opportunity for seventy men and women of various back- 
grounds and ages as well as religious convictions, to live 
together as a small community for six weeks, provided an 
unusual sociological opportunity in itself for practice in 
democratic organization in an intergroup setting. 

The curriculum of the Israel Workshop may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. To familiarize the student with the educational, polit- 
ical, economic and religious aspects of the new state. 
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2. To provide through direct observation an experience 
in democratic living in a society where democracy has 
hitherto been non-existent. 


3. To study in a unique psychological laboratory the 
ideals of cultural pluralism as represented by the cultural 
and religious differences of Christian and Moslem Arabs 
and of the new waves of Jewish immigrants. 

4. To study the archaeological sites and the geography 
of the new state through organized excursions and in- 
struction. 


5. To provide an opportunity for the improvement of 
facility in the study of oral Hebrew. 

6. To study the background and the events leading to 
emergence of the new state. 


The success of the 1949 experiment encouraged the 
School of Education to sponsor in the summer of 1950 five 
similar workshops. In addition to the Puerto Rican and 
Israel, the following Workshops were conducted: 


1. England and Germany, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Christian O. Arndt. The group, which consisted of 
40 men and women, studied United States relations with 
England and Germany both through direct conferences 
with political, social and educational leaders in those coun- 
tries, and through visits to appropriate institutions, agen- 
cies and social situations. Eighteen days were spent in Eng- 
land, accommodated at Nutford House, the University of 
London, and ten days in Germany, accommodated in Ger- 
man homes in Heidelberg. Class meetings were conducted 
at the University of Heidelberg. The study program in 
England centered upon: Problems Which England Faces 
Today ; British-American Relations ; and Education in Eng- 
land Today. Similarly in Germany, it centered upon: Prob- 
lems Which Germany Faces Today; German-American 
Relations; and Education in Germany today. 

Another Workshop was one to the Virgin Islands, under 
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the guidance of Dr. Ethel Alpenfels. The group consisted 
of 64 students from the U.S. and Virgin Islands, who were 
housed in a private hotel which was taken over by the stu- 
dents for their accommodation. Classes and seminars were 
held mornings and evenings. The study program centered 
around the following subjects: 


1. A subject-matter approach in which the Virgin Islands history 
and cultural backgrounds were studied and discussed from the his- 
torical, psychological, anthropological and sociological approach. 

2. A Virgin Islands approach in which consultants, lecturers, and 
discussion leaders from the Islands meet with the group in evening 
seminars. 

3. A special interest approach in which each member of the group 
made a special study of their particular professional interests, such 
as, a psychological study of pre-school-aged children, the dance and 
music in the West Indies, participation in directing recreational ac- 
tivities on the Islands, in the hospitals, church classes, and studies of 
nurseries and other institutions on the island. 

4. An evaluations period in which the Virgin Islands were studied 
in relation to all of the West Indies and the United States. 


The fifth Workshop was held in Northern and Western 
Europe and conducted by Professor H. Tonne. 20 students 
participated in a program which aimed to give the people 
who were American business teachers an understanding of 
European business education so that they could learn from 
the superiorities and deficiencies of the European system. 
Nine countries were studied by the group. The core of the 
course was a conference of the International Society held 
for two weeks in Denmark attended by 130 educators and 
businessmen from 16 different nations. 

All leaders of the Workshops drew from the respective 
countries leading government officials and educators who 
were authorities in their fields. All of these lectures proved 
to be not only informative, but also very effective in bring- 
ing out the highlights of the problems they were called upon 
to discuss. Members of some of the Workshops were struck 
by numerous similarities between life in the United States 
and life in the respective countries in spite of numerous dis- 
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similarities in the backgrounds of the different regions. All 
of the participants felt that this was the most effective way 
of studying a country and its problems. 

To appreciate fully the success of these Workshops, I 
shall try to tell the story of the Israel Workshop with which 
I am personally familiar, and also because of its pioneering 
nature, outside of the United States. 

The course entitled, “Workshop in Israel Life and Cul- 
ture” was an accredited course in the summer session of 
the New York University School of Education, and the 
classes were held at the Katznelson Institute in Israel.* The 
Katznelson Institute is a school of higher learning, special- 
izing in social studies and political science. The Workshop 
in 1949 was composed of sixty-five graduate and under- 
graduate students representing approximately twenty col- 
leges and universities. Included in the group were repre- 
sentatives of the public school systems, nurses, religious 
and community leaders. 

The second workshop in 1950 included 70 graduate and 
undergraduate students, from 55 colleges and universities. 
All were enrolled in the summer session of the New York 
University School of Education. 

In Israel, the students were housed, three or four in a 
room, in modern, well-equipped dormitories of the Katz- 
nelson Institute. In addition, the plant consisted of an ad- 
ministration building, lecture halls and classrooms, library, 
dining room, auditorium, recreational facilities, and a land- 
scaped campus. 

One of the aims of this experiment in education was to 
provide an experience in democracy to a group of students 
heterogeneous as to religion, age, area of specialization, and 
geographic area from which they came. Each dormitory 
elected one representative to a student council. In addition, 
each member of the student body was assigned to one of the 

* For a fuller description of the initial workshop see Katsh, A. I. & Payne, 


J. C. New York University Workshop in Palestinian Life and Culture, “Re- 
constructionist”, Vol. XVI, May 1950. 
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New York University staff attached to the Workshop. 
Each of these groups, in turn, elected a student to the rep- 
resentative body. The student council elected a student 
chairman and secretary—as well as chairmen of commit- 
tees. It was the function of this student council to represent 
the students to the faculty and administration of the Work- 
shop, and conversely, to represent the faculty and adminis- 
tration to the student body. The student council was also 
responsible for the assignment of table service; each person 
being responsible for the serving of two meals during the 
period of residence. 

The student council was also responsible for social func- 
tions of the group when such provision was not part of the 
regular school program. In addition to the weekly meetings 
of the student council, meetings of the entire student body 
were held on a scheduled basis with the faculty advisors for 
the purposes of guidance and group discussion on matters 
affecting the life of the American group. 

During the course of the 1949 Workshop, a seminar for 
twenty-five Israelis was held nearby, and the students had 
an excellent opportunity to exchange experiences and prob- 
lems. This group had vacated the dormitories for the 
American students, but continued to share the common din- 
ing hall. By the end of the session, there was almost a com- 
plete integration of social living—so much so, that before 
the termination of their course, the Israelis gave a party in 
which the Workshop students were guests. The very next 
night the Americans tendered a party to the Israeli stu- 
dents. 

The program for the American student was filled with 
new and unique experiences from the moment he arose, to 
the time of night when he was too tired to keep his eyes 
open any longer. This is not to say that no leisure was made 
available. On the contrary, a wonderful nearby pool was 
available to the group for afternoon swims. A basket ball 
and volley ball court was used in the afternoons at the In- 
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stitute and what little time was left for leisure, was spent in 
sunbathing in the Israel sun on the magnificent landscaped 
campus. 

The lectures or seminars were usually held twice a day. 
As a rule, they were presented in English. There were also 
classes in Hebrew and Arabic. The Workshop covered all 
the important aspects of the country’s educational, cultural, 
political and economic life. Israel’s relations with the rest 
of the world, with the Arab countries and with her own 
Arab citizens were considered. The lectures and seminars 
were supplemented by field trips into all parts of the coun- 
try, covering all its varied activities. These tours provided 
an opportunity to familiarize the student with the industrial 
development and expansion of the country, as well as sites 
of archeological and historical interest. At each place, the 
students were told about the historical significance of the 
site, and were also given an opportunity to ask questions 
and take notes. After a tour and study of a cooperative or 
communal settlement, time was given to question the settler 
concerning the way of life of his community. In addition, 
the student was expected to take notes in order to collect 
data for his required final report. The Workshop members 
also visited industrial establishments, labor unions, various 
rural settlements, immigrant camps and Arab villages. 
They likewise had an opportunity to be received by the 
Arab dignitaries in Nazareth, by the Minister of Foreign 
affairs, the Speaker of the Knesset (parliament) as well as 
attending the Knesset in session. Mention should also be 
made of the instructive visits to the institutions of higher 
learning, such as the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, the 
Technion (engineering college) in Haifa and the Weitzman 
Institute in Rehovot. 

The lectures and discussions were on the highest level. 
This became particularly manifest when a general discus- 
sion was held about the relations between the United States 
and Israel at the end of the program. The questions and 
discussions of the students indicated much factual knowl- 
edge and seasoned views. 
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Formal classes were held from Monday to Friday morn- 
ing, which made it mandatory for the student to be on the 
premises. Weekends were spent by the student in familiar- 
izing himself with the country. For the most part, many 
students used this time not only to visit relatives or to go 
out into the various communities, but to study more closely 
the life of the country. These free weekends were used by 
the students to collect data for their individual reports. 

In addition to the formal classroom activities, and meet- 
ings with the NYU faculty members, the group enjoyed 
many informal recreational programs. The opening exer- 
cises of the Workshop were addressed by noted govern- 
mental, educational and literary figures such as the Minis- 
ter of Education, the Acting President, the Minister of 
Labor, the Director General of the Foreign office, the presi- 
dent of the Pen Club, etc. The whole group visited several 
times the famous Hebrew Hamimah Theatre in Tel-Aviv, 
and the Israel Symphony Orchestra at Ramat Gan. 

Of special note were the visits to the Katznelson Institute 
by the Honorable David Ben Gurion, Prime Minister of 
the State of Israel in 1949 and the Honorable James G. 
MacDonald, American Ambassador to Israel in 1950. 

The Prime Minister joined the Workshop group for 
lunch and remained for a period of time in order to lead a 
seminar on the future of the State of Israel. Mr. Ben 
Gurion expressed his very best wishes to the Workshop 
group, and in addition stated that he hoped for the continu- 
ance of this historical educational experiment with an in- 
creased number of students and teachers. The same view 
was expressed by the Ambassador who saw in this project 
the best approach in building a cultural bridge between the 
oldest and newest democracies in the world. 

Since the return of the groups to America, the partic- 
ipants have reported their experiences to schools, churches, 
synagogues, and social or professional organizations. It 
was felt by the government of Israel, the Ministry of Edu- 
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cation and the American Ambassador that this course, 
transplanted to its natural setting, was not only an historic, 
educational experiment, but in addition, achieved a full 
measure of success. Under close observation, the group, its 
faculty, and its courses of study, gave conclusive proof that 
this was not a sight-seeing trip, but rather a low-cost ex- 
periment in dynamic education. 


Dr. Abraham I. Katsh is Professor of Education, New York University, 
School of Education. 












BOOK REVIEWS 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESONANCES 


In 1949, the Assistant Superintendents of the Board of Education 
in New York City published a report entitled, “The Assistant 
Superintendent Reviews some Education Practices.” In a chapter 
devoted to “A Human Relations Program” the following was men- 
tioned : “Developing good human relations among children is part of 
the total school program of character and personality development.” 

Based on this report, the Metropolitan Regional Office of the 
Anti-Defamation League explored the possibility of launching work- 
shops on human relations in cooperation with the Assistant Superin- 
tendents. Beginning in the fall of 1949, various Assistant Superin- 
tendents have sponsored such Audio-Visual Workshops on Human 
Relations. Each Assistant Superintendent is responsible for approxi- 
mately 40 schools in his area. To date, 11 such workshops have been 
conducted, and it is safe to say that this means that representative 
teachers from half of the elementary and junior high schools of the 
New York City School System have participated in these workshops. 

At each workshop, various audio-visual materials on human rela- 
tions are presented—films, film strips, and recordings. Also such 
techniques as “Discussion 66” and the Rumor Clinic are utilized. 

Besides the principals and teachers, representatives of parents 
associations, local school boards, local community agencies, and youth 
councils are invited. During the discussions, the representatives of 
the Youth Councils and the representatives of the local agencies talk 
over with the teachers school-community projects, which otherwise 
would remain dormant and possibly evolve into problems or tensions. 

The Audio-Visual Workshops on Human Relations, sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Regional Office of ADL, are, therefore, helping in 
achieving a “vital functioning educational enterprise’ which will 
result in a “resurgent democracy vitalized at the community level.” 

HAROLD SCHIFF 


How To Be Happy Though Young, George Lawton 
New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1949 


The difficulty that so many adults face is the matter of what to 
say when young people come to them—a parent or a counselor—for 
some answers to their very serious problems. Dr. Lawton knows 
what to say. Clearly and understandably he has shown a keen per- 
ception to the underlying causes of the aches and pains of youth. In 
a simple format of language he has propounded sound advice on 
a ‘‘man to man,” “heart to heart” level. The intelligent, philosophical 


vein of Dr. Lawton’s replies is stimulating and gives cause to make 
the reader think. 


HENRY UHSMANN 
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A Sociological Approach to Education, Lloyd Allen Cook 
and Elaine Forsyth Cook. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950 pp. 514 


How To Be Happy Though Young, George Lawton. 


A Sociological Approach to Education is a thorough revision of the 

pular Community Background of Education written by Professor 
Cook in 1938. The book is a problems approach to the study of 
American community life as it bears on school practice and public 
relations. It is perhaps more heavily weighted toward the factors 
involved in teacher training and educational method than most texts 
in the field. Many of the newer concepts and their applications to 
education are incorporated in this text. These would include group 
dynamics, human relations and social class data. 

The text is still oriented from the basis of community. In this 
regard it reinforces the sound methodological orientation of the 
earlier book. Sharp distinctions are made between the smaller com- 
munity and “the great metropolis”. 

As Professor Cook points out: “Educational Sociology has long 
been ‘a problem child’ in the teacher training curriculum’. In the 
fifty years of its history, there has been a tremendous shift in educa- 
tional emphasis from individual physiological psychology as the basis 
of learning to an attempt to understand the whole child. Next fal! 
will begin the 25th year of this Journal which has been devoted to 
spelling out the emphasis of Sociology in education. During this 
time the faith of the founder of the Educational Sociology Depart- 
ment of New York University, Dean E. George Payne, has been 
justified: namely: that understanding human behavior involves more 
of a knowledge of the mores, cultural patterns, and institutional chan- 
nels through which behavior is organized than is it a matter of under- 
standing psychological mechanisms. The Cooks’ book deals far less 
with the traditional aspects of “the nature of human nature” than do 
most texts, but emphasizes what has long been overlooked—i.e. the 
impact of the group as a motivation to learning itself. 

If one is expecting an institutional analysis, he will perhaps be dis- 
appointed in the text. 

A healthy wholesome emphasis which is made in the book relates 
to the development of competencies in group leadership in education, 
rather than merely credit acquisition. 

The teacher who desires to use the book as a text will perhaps need 
to supplement it with materials relating to the nature of culture and 
the nature of social institutions. He will find an abundant compensa- 
tion for these lacks in the sections on group dynamics, community 
resources and “Campus Culture and Learning”. 

Some disagreement may be found with Professor Cook’s concept 
of community. The frame of reference is still that of a territorial 
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area with its intertwining of relationships and constellations of insti 
tutions. Some of the more recent studies are challenging this concep 
by pointing to the fact that even in rural areas, community as 
communality of interests in an ecological sense exists only to a very 
limited extent. Instead there is found a whole labyrinth of grou 
inter-relationships. 

Altogether, however, the text is a welcome addition to the expand. 
ing body of literature of the field. It goes beyond what has bee 
done by any other authors to date. It will undoubtedly go far towar 
imaking sociology a basic part of teacher training. 7 

Dan W. Dopson 








